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likewise to each other, is regulated by external preferences : they
give each credit for his title, his rank, his clothes and equipage,
but his individual merits come not ipto play."

This speech was honoured with the company's unbounded
applause. They declared it to be shameful, that men of merit
should constantly be pushed into the background; and that in
the great world, there should not be a trace of natural and
hearty intercourse. On this latter point particularly they over-
shot all bounds.

" Blame them not for it," said Wilhelm, " rather pity them!
They have seldom an exalted feeling of that happiness which we
admit to be the highest that can flow from the inward abundance
of nature. Only to us poor creatures is it granted to enjoy the
happiness of friendship, in its richest fulness. Those dear to us
we cannot elevate by our countenance, or advance by our favour,
or make happy by our presents. We have nothing but ourselves.
This whole self we must give away; and if it is to be of any
value, we must make our friend secure of it for ever. What an
enjoyment, what a happiness, for giver and receiver! With what
blessedness does truth of affection invest our situation! It gives
to the transitory life of man a heavenly certainty; it forms the
crown and capital of all that we possess."

While he spoke thus, Mignon had come near him; she threw
her little arms round him, and stood with her cheek resting on
his breast. He laid his hand on the child's head, and proceeded:
"It is easy for a great man to win our minds to him; easy to
make our hearts his own. A mild and pleasant manner, a manner
only not inhuman, will of itself do wonders : and how many
means does he possess of holding fast the affections he has once
conquered! To us, all this occurs less frequently, to us it is all
more difficult; and we naturally therefore put a greater value on
whatever, in the way of mutual kindness, we acquire and accom-
plish. What touching examples of faithful servants giving them-
selves up to danger and death for their masters! How finely
has Shakspeare painted out such things to us! Fidelity, in
this case, is the effort of a noble soul struggling to become equal
with one exalted above it. By stedfast attachment and love, the
servant is made equal to his lord, who but for this is justified in
looking on him as a hired slave. Yes, these virtues belong to
the lower class of men alone; that class cannot do without them,
and with them it has a beauty of its own. Whoever is enabled